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completely organised system of Church government
throughout the West, which gave to every province its
metropolitan, to every city its bishop, to every parish
its priest, there could not but be a perpetual insurrection,
as it were, of men ambitious of something higher, more
peculiar, more extraordinary, more their own. The
stated and uniform service of the Church, the common
instruction, must be suited to the ordinary level of faith
and knowledge: they knew no change, no progress, no
accommodation to more earnest or craving spirits. The
almost universal secularisation of the clergy would in-
crease this holy dissatisfaction. Even the Pope had
become a temporal sovereign, the metropolitan a prince,
the bishop a baron, the priest perhaps the chaplain to a
marauding army. At all events the ceremonial of the
Church went on in but stately uniformity; the most
religious man was but a member of the same Christian
flock; there was little emulation or distinction. But all
this time monastic Christianity was in the theory of the
Church the only real Christian perfection; the one
sublime, almost the one safe course, was the total abne-
gation of the monk, renunciation of the world, solitude,
asceticism, stern mortification. Man could not inflict
upon himself too much humiliation and misery. The
true Christian life was one long unbroken penance.
Holiness was measured by suffering; the more remote
from man the nearer to God. All human sympathies,
all social feelings, all ties of kindred, all affections, were
to be torn up by the roots from the groaning spirit;
pain and prayer, prayer and pain, were to be the sole,
stirring, unwearying occupations of a saintly life.

All these more aspiring and restless and insatiable
spirits the monasteries invited within their hallowed
walls; to all these they promised peace. But they could